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of conscription early in his career and always he went his own way. At no time
was he rattled. In Parliament as a rule he maintained the passionless give-and-take
of the Bar. During debate in which he was concerned he would sit calmly, with
head bent slighdy to the side, twirling his thumbs, and looking as patient and tolerant
of human weakness as he might have looked when giving the legal advice which was
so highly valued. His intellectual power was universally recognised and his speeches
displayed his scholarship and knowledge of literature. It was said that he had no
friends. Perhaps few men understood him, but I have no doubt that he had all the
friends whose friendship he appreciated.
Even the Conservatives, with their traditional discipline, broke out in revolts.
Empire Crusaders and other extreme, impatient Protectionists agitated against
Baldwin, because of his refusal to commit himself definitely to food taxation.
They were persistent in their challenge to his leadership, and although a ballot
of Peers, members of the House of Commons and candidates of the party, resulted
in the defeat of a motion for his deposition, the minority was so considerable that
his critics thought he would resign. But he held his ground.
"I have no thought of resigning," he said to a Liberal friend, Sir Donald Maclean,
in the Lobby. He displayed his authority as leader on another highly important
question, which was dividing the party, the India question.
Churchill ceased to attend the Conservative "Shadow Cabinet" because of
its Indian reform policy. He persisted in his disagreement with Front Bench
colleagues on that subject, and a section of Conservative back-benchers shared his
fears of the sudden introduction of Dominion status with the Federal system. But
the policy which was to be embodied in the India Bill had a powerful advocate in
Baldwin.
I was impressed by the speeches in which the Conservative leader educated his
party and on various issues gave it a Progressive direction. He liked to describe
himself as a Tory, rather than as a Conservative* He was a Disraelian Tory, not a
Cecil Conservative.
A speech that he delivered on Indian policy was a milestone in his party's
progress. It would be the duty of Conservatives, Baldwin told them, if returned
to power, to implement the work of the Round Table Conference. Some of his
followers were shocked by the Viceroy's conversations with Gandhi, but their leader
eulogised Lord Irwin as one of the greatest Viceroys and declared that the ultimate
setdement would depend not on force but on good will, sympathy and under-
standing.
Baldwin, on the floor of the House, challenged his party on his leadership.
If they wanted to approach the Indian settlement in a niggling spirit, "in God's name
let them choose a man to lead them." By his defiance of the die-hards of all
sections he fortified his position.
The colleague destined to wear his mantle came, in 1931, conspicuously to the
front. As Churchill had cut himself ofTfrom former colleagues, Neville Chamberlain
was called on by Baldwin to speak for the party even on Finance. Thus it fell to
Neville to represent the Conservatives in the financial crisis.